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IBSTBiCT 

^ FollovlDg deCbaris* theory of personal causation and 

. Harvey* £ conceptual systeas approach to cognitive coiplexity, it vas 
bj^pothesized that the Banner in vhich teachers chcose to pr^oiiote 
aotlyatlng classrooa cliiates i3^ a function^of the systeis teachers 
use to substantiate tiieir ovn beliefs* 1 focal concept vas the decree ^ 
to which students are invited to originate and participate in 
cl^ssroci ac^tivitiese Shirty-nine telphers participated in thf 
project that demonstrated that teachers* belief f'systees 
significantly affect the manner ^ in which they interact .vith tiieir 
students^ the degree and types of influence s\|idents have, and the 
resultant cliaate created. (Author) . 
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The/prijnar^ goal of this study was to answer the qupstipn, 

**VSiat charatcteristics of^.teadiers cxxitribute to students' motivational ^ 

experiences in the^classroon?" A secondary goa l w^ to replicate and 

e^ftend the findings of Koenigs, Fiedler ^oid deCharms (1977) which 

derncxistrated , thd^ teadiers of varying belief ' systons engage in "different 

patterns of classroom interaction with their students. Ihe ratiaiale for 

the research is** embedded' within two theoretical fraireworks:* personal 

causation, posited by deCh^rms (1968) and ocxipeptual sys^^ theory, 

prt:^x3sed initially by Harvey, Hint ^and Schroder (1961). The objectives, 

then, txntribute to an#integration of two theoretical approad^es for . 

, •> * ... * 

understandihg classrtxin eVepts. The guiding conceptual hypothesis was that 

> ' • .- . \ - 

teacher^* belief -systems afreet the nanner in which they interact with their 
students, which, in turn, influ^oes the students* experiences of motivation. 

' Theoretical Framework 

/ ^ ^— 

Personal Caugation- ' , - , - 

Personal- causation is a motivational variable (deCharms, 19$8) 
•which -describes the experi^^^ces persons have when they are initiating, in 
oonj^l o"f , and respaisible for their own actions. The theory iiiplies 
that *'v*ien a person feels he has persoial causaticxi, he feels that tie has 
some control over his Jfate; he feels that he can originate at least son« 
of his own behavigpr rather. than hav^ it entirely dictated -from without" 
(Kbenigs et 'al., 1977*,p;r60) . When individuals experience themselves engaging 
ih activities of their' cwn choosing, thev^are oc^i^idered Origins; th^nt is, 
"they fe^l" personal causation, "the initiation by an indiyidu^.of behavior • 
intended to' produce a change in the environment" (deCharms, 1968, p. 6). fn 
contra^, "a Pawn is a person who perceives his behavior as / determined by ^ " 
e^ftemai forces beyond his oQntr(|r^ (pp. 273-274 ) . 
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Whether one. acts ag^an Origin or as a Pawn is cJepenc^ent on the . 

aiTDunt of freedom allowed or structured in^xDsed by the particuLir ^ , 

ojivironment. ^ Kupor/nan (Note 1) crnd- ck<!hannS; Doujterty and WiirLx 

' < Ik 

' (^k^te 2) manipulated experimental conditions ifi a rronner tliat wDuld > ^ y 

o 

reflect thes6 situational 'extremes. Both studies ccxifirmed that under 
P Origin oonditioliS; subje<:±s felt more freedom; ^greater enjoyment of the ; 
task, and more motivation to ccntinue than when they weire^in the P&wn 
situation. ( * ' ^ ^ ^ 

Hypothesizing that training in pei^sonal causat^i should make school 
• life ^ipre intrinsically^ motivating for^ teachers and students, deCharms 
(1972, 1^6) initiated a lonqitudin^l field study. During training 
s6ssion§ teadiers were ^oouraqed to understand arid "e^^rience themselves 
as causal agents. The teachers, in turn, develqped trainihg-^driits for 
^Classroom use to increase th£}ir students ' motivatiai.- Itie goal' of these 
' activities ^^gis to encourage students tp assume responsibility for their 
' ' own learning by helping thOT to, interpret and^eel in 'control of the ^ 
even^ in whidi they participate. Whai conpared to stixSents \iho did no^ , 
reoeiv4 training, the stixiants of trained teachers had fewer absences^ and 
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tardies, greater standardized achievement gains, perceived their classrooms 
as rcore conducive to moti,vational experiences, and had hi^ier scores on a- 
measure of the Origin-Pawn variable deve^loped by Plinpton (^fc)te 3). ' 

The OOTsj/stancy of these patterns of results prcrpted qu^tions - ^ . ^ 
such as, what are the natural condition^ that foster 0??igin-like , activities 
and classrooni environments that are mDtivating? >/Vftiat does, personal c^aus^tion . 
theory predict about the nature of telpher - student interaction? ?^ Notimj 
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the absence o^student initiations sis a critical 'Variable in classroom 
obsorvat Lon^^stc^iw tind rocxxini zin(i \hn lnpport.anci^ of <,[ronp nnnl>^rs' 
participationVn the leadership and socialization literature, Fiedler 
(1975) ntxieled an observation measure bX classroorv influence patterns 
after' Jones and Thibaut's (1958) approach to understanding dyadic 
interactions. , . 

* In explaining interpersonal behavior Jones and Ihibaut distinguish 
betwfeen two kinds of , inter actiais. An assymetrically 'contingent inter- 
action is one "iin v*iidi the behavior of one adtor is fully contingent -on 
the behavior of another, but the other • behavior is indepen^tly 
deterinined.'.." (p. 155). In reciprocally contingent interactions, "the * 
behavior of one ac±or is contingent on the behavior the other and vice 
versa tpAsi) . Fiedler (1^15) reasoned that assymetrically contingent 
intferactions would diaracterize classroqms • in which teachers expect 
their students to conform to teacher darands aid discourage student 
•initiations. Reciprbcally oontingoit interactions \feuld describe class- 
roots in v^ich teadiers'^stiinulate and ackno/ledge student participation • 
Fiedler hypothesized that stucSents* experiences of personal causation 
vrould be stronger" in classrooms vrfien teachei: - pupil 4nteractions were 
r^procally contingent, rather than assymetrically conting^t. 

To reasure the extent to which teacher^engage their students in 
reciprocally contingent interactiois , Fiedler developed the Hit-Steer 
Observa-eicxi Syston. Using her terminology, a verbal statement intended 
"bo influence -class activities offered by either! the teacher or students 
is called a hit. If^ the students oonply with the teacher's statement or 



the teacher with the students' , they have been steere^. Refusal tc\ 
oonply with a hit is a - no steer ♦ If a response c3oes not have a citearly 
soorable ocxisequsht, it is recjorded'as^a conditional stper > Assuning 

.that the teachel^is the controlling influence in the classroom/ a high . . 
prcporticffi of pupil- hitd to total teacher and pupi 1 hits indicates that ^ 
teacher and students engage in a pTomotively interdependent relationship. ^ 
tfeii^g deCharms' (1968) shorthand, terms , shared inflcenoe annotes teachers 

.and pipils int^acting as Origins. yFiedler^s results denonstrated that 
teacher - student interaction patterns -are positively related to- students^' 
expearlences ' bf personal causation. " In classrooms where the proportion 
of Student influengerattenpts was hi<^, irean classroom scores on the^Qrigin 
Cliinate Questionnaire wei'e also high. Thi^ questionnaire <Koenigs & Hess, 
Note 4) was designed^ to tap the degree to w\i^ pugils p^ceive that they* 
are invited to ^originate behavior in the -classroom. Tieafc^* reported 
t^t higher Origin Cliirate scores were also significantly related to ^ 
student* adiievenBnt "indicaA^ tJidt students Ifeafhed more in classes 
where th^y* felt they had more control over their behaVior... (p. 742) • , 

By demonstrating the reciprocal nature of teadier and student" 
interactions^ 'Fiedler' has caitributed a behavioral measure of personal 
causation, in its original form, however, the obs^rvatipn syston assesses 
general influence attenpts and does not discriminate between varieties 

*of teacher and pupil^hits. One inteiided outcome of the present stix3y*was- 
to refine the observation measure to differentiate between -those hits 
v*iich contribute to the creation of classroom climates conducive to 
learning frcm' those which interfere witSi tihe loaminq process. Validatinq 
the new subcategories .by ^relating thr^m to teachers' oohceptuaJ aorrpl(/>ci Ly 



Teacher Ccgicepbual 'Systeiri^ ^ . 

Harvey, Huit and^Schroder (1961) cJeffne a cc3noept».as "the 
'medium through vrtiich the individual establishes ^d mintains * ties ^ 
with the surrouiding world" (p. 11). Concepts > delineate a^ "system of 
ordering" (p^ 1) for the individual, fiarvey's research has led to the 
identification of four belief systems each 6f which cdisistjg of 
a set of {predispositions to ]yero2ive, feel toward 
. and respond to^ ego-involving ^stimuli and events in 
" a consistait way. ^ ^\xh, it operate^ as ^$ kind of . 
psychological filter v^ich renders ISie individual ^ 
' ' ^^lective in his discriminat^xis, in ^^ihat be attends . ^ 

, \ - 

to, in v^t generates positive and negative! affect 
within him and in the ways h^responds^ tcwjard certain ' ^ 
bands or family of stimuli. Especicdly relevant for 
education, the penpal's belief systems additionally \ 
influence the kin^; of tnjes or jguideposts on which, one ^ 
'relies and utilizes inli^cij^^ his decision^ (Harvey, 
Note 5;,pp; 2-3) . . / *^ ' ^ ^ v ^ - 

The characteristics of a teacher repitesentative of each of ^ the fouc 
belief systems are sinmariz^ below. 

J , Systan 1 , System 1 functioning shows a "sinpler oogniTl^ s^ttuc- 
ture in. regard to jdomains of high involvement" ocnpared to other 

systems (tiarvey. Note 5, p. 5). -Such teachers ^ly upon their role as 
autJiority in the^cj^^rocm to maintain order and establish nxles. Their 
jijdgments of pupil behavior are extreme and * evaluative / ;Th^y are the 



most ptmitivs and rigid of all the systems. IV^c^use such persons have 

' i' ' # * - * 

a, low tolerance for ambiguity and uncertainty, as teachers they prevent 

conflicting inputs f ran entering ^eir cwn fields and consequerttly, 
that of their pvpils. This absoliitisrri is base on "a priority , the ^ , 
epistenac assiHTption that nen aid events are cdnj^lled by some "slpra- 
personal force" (Harvey> Note /6, p. 11). • ^ 

System 2 . Tlfiis 'functioning is characterized by an absolutism as 
strong as that .of System 1, bufe-^is distinct because its representatives tend 
"to dist^^ust, reject^ and weigh negatively many of the cues [oh the assess- 
ment neasurep, ^xpecially those relating to established custom and authority, 
which ve used as^ positive guidelines and signs of validity by persons of 
Systan T (Hary^, Note 5,^p. 8) • This* person, is the cynic or nihilist. 
Hatvey noted that fiie probability of a teacher beii^g a representative of 
this system ia rare (Note 5, Note 6). - • , ' 

// System 3 \ Th^ teachers are less evaluative and more abstract .than 
either "t^>e System 1 or 2 representaitivesC They are most oQncemed with 
interpersonal^- harmony and therefore maintaining a comfortable and liappy 

classropm/ Tteir beliefs are validated by peer norms and classrpon rules 
' ^ ' • 

' are'decicled by. student consensus V , . ' • 

Syston 4 ; "This, 'the nost atetract of the four $ystems, is character- 

ized by high task orientatioi, information, seeking, lew dogmatisni, creativity 

(in the sense of offering solutions to prc±)leni5 that are highun both nqvelty^ 

and appropriateness) , openness to inputs from diyerse sources and a high 

independence "of ^^^gment" (Harvey^ Note 5, p. 8) In a study 'of parent- 

^Id relations Harvey and Feliarar (1970) found that the System 4 repre- 



sentative is the recipient of a diversity af oxpericnces as a child. Tt 
can be inferred tha|: these teachers will prescjnt a variety oC activities 
to their pupils^ that will encourage novelty and e^q^loration. This 
orientatj.op rejects "both a priority and consensus as the ultimate criteria 
of validity, [but does not] insist on an exclusively idiosyncratic or* 
solipistiq position. ^Representatives] are pluralistic m their conceptions^ 
* of ''causality. . (Harvey^, Note 6, p. 15). 

' A 'series of studies conducted by Harvey and his colleagues (1966, ^ 
1968) >Jote 7) demonstrated the relationship between teachers*' conceptual 
corplexity, classroon environment, anji student behaviors and perfonnance. 
Concrete, inflexible teachers ^.weije found to be .more dictatorial and less 
task oriented than^ teadiers who were abstract , flexible and perceptive to 
the needs of their students. Students of the abstract teachers were more 
involved, active,' higher in achievCTent, and ► less concrete than students . 
taught by teachers vrfio were less conceptually oonplex. 

'I 

Nbre reo^tly, Koenigs (Not,e 8) posited' tiiat teachers' conceptual 
odnplexity is associated with' students* motivat^ional experiences and found 
that Origin Climate Questionnaire (Nc^e^4) sCx^s were a positive, linear 

' ^function of. teachers' belief systems. Since Fiedler *s (1975) data was 
detained frcm a subgroup of Koenigs* sample, 'the data frc^n both projects 
were analyzed together and are reported in Koenigs > Fiedler, and deCharms 
(1977) . The results that ti^ present support a jpnceptual scheme that 
links the o6nstr\K:±s of teacter belief systons, teacher - student influence 
patterns., cl^sroan climate and student achieveitent. Br-iefly^ ** teachers 

'-^^f*Dse verbal-utter^nce9 concerning their beliefs shew more openness,' 



oorpl^teity, interpersonal sensitivity, are nore apt to accept and 
hence en(x)uraqe inf luei\cn attianpts fronipi^)i]s., Morxx)ver, the pupils 
/JUT/* ^aro of t:hls andaro fully cnp-iblo ol M»|xn'Limj i(" (p. 10*)). 
Analyses using achiovonent dcita,' though only a\.iilabie for a subgroip 
of these classroonts., shewed "that in classrocBas where pipils have more * 
jnfluence achievement is greater" (p. 110). 'Since the Harvey studies 
(1966, 1968; Note 7) used irultidiinensional r^ating scales to study the 4 
nature of^ teacher - student relationships, the results 9f Koenigs et al. 
are notewrthy because they substantiate the .sujposition that observable- 
teaciier and stixtent behaviors are related to teachers' beliefs and class- 
room environments. " ' N 
Revision of the Observation f^ystem 

If.teadiers of varyinq belief systems al Ldw their students different 
degrees of influence during classroom -interaction, do the nature of the 
interactions also vary? Influence atteirpts made by Syston 1 teachers who 
are concerned with maintaining structure and order in their classrooms may 
be fmctionally different from those made by System 4 teachers v*io are more 
oonoemed with enbovuraging novelty arid e3<ploration. The quality of student 
inf licence attenpts, in .tmm, itay vary based on the norms teachers set for 
their classrocms. For exaitple^ in response to ^^'request from the teacher, 
a student theoretically ha^ several choices. may sinply respond, refuse 
to respond, or he may initiate his cwn request. However, the action he 
.chooses may already be determined by the content of the teacher *s direct Ivf^ 
The teacher may have preenpted student choice by imposing structur'e or 
invited papil action by stimulating alternatives. y 
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In response to t±iese qvestions the Hit-Steer Observatidh System 

was .tef iijed to include finer discriminations of the teacher and ptqul 

influence catofjorios. IWo tytx>s Of toaclier hihs woro Identifiod : cU) 

* ' *f ' 

iirposing teacher ^hit, v^ich iirposes certain l^ehaviors or standards of 
perfprmance on the student or requires a specific response; and an 
inviting teacher hit, vMch helps. the student tovard. hypothesizing,** self 7 - 
expression, or determination of standard of perfonnanoe. Ihree kinds 
of pupil hits were defined: e^^re^sing, an esq^ression of opinion or 
feeling about the lesson or task; attending, a request for specific - 

. infprmation or task, ^valuation or an of for of h<?lp or advice; and noise, 
a request fot permission or previously given infojntation, or attention-^ 

•getting behavior. • ; * ' • 

. An exanple of ah imposinci teclcher hit would fie, "Do you think the' 
bread became ncldy because it was exposed to oxygen?^' , but "Do you have 

^BTCj ideas why the. bread grew mold?" wauld be sooted as 'an inviting teacher 
hit. " Inposing teacher hits liimit the range of responses open to the . 
student so that a pi^pil steer of "yes" or "no" would likely 'occur, as i(i 

this exanple. A student's re^nse to the inviting question would be 

— * / > 

t 1 . ' 

scored as ah expressing pupil hit if sAie„said. "Could it*)et)ecause it was 
exposed to air and'water?" An attending pupil hit would be scored if a 
student asked, "What color is the mold?"; and a noi^e pupil hit, if s/he 
asked; "What was the question?" or "What page arre you on?" - 

Hypotheses ^ 

With the inclusion of the subcategories into Fiedler's (1975) . 
ctoservation systejn, the replication of the Kpenigs et al. (1977) study was 
initiated. In general it was hypothesized that the relationships be£ween 

■ . . ■ 11, ■ 
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teaphers' belief systems', classroan' interaction patterns, and ciassrooti » 

climate VDuld be sustained, lb add clarity to these relationships 

speci^c hypotheses were forrnuldted for each of the teachjer and pupil hit 

subcategories. It was expected that teachers with nore ocnplex belief 

systems would stimulate pupil influence' attenipts by enployin^ ^inviting 

teacher hit^ which students wDuld acknavledge by offering expressing and 

attending piipil JvLts. Less oonplex teachers , on the other hand, were ' 

e^cted to use more Lnnposing teacher hits-, student influence attenpts in 

those- classrooms would then be lindted to noises pupil hits as students 

recognized their teachers inplicit concern with maintaining certain ^ , - 

procedures. As a consequence of inviting pijpil infliaence, it was hypo-' > 

thesized that hi^er belief system teachers would create classroom cliinates 

mDre conducive to students^ o:^erien<ces of personal causatjpn than would 

less aBstracrt and more absolu t^t ic teachers. ' ' . 

^ ^P fcthod ^ ^ ' ^ ^ . 

Participants • a 

^ «^ * ^ ^ - U 

- ' Teachers and students in 39 sixth grade classrooms fromioior school 

dist|ricts' in the n^tropolitan area of a large midwestem ^i^^l^eed to^ J 
.participate in the study. . > ' • * ' ^ 

MeasurBs and ProceipLtires ^ ^ . - 

Belief System^ . ^^Teadiers' conceptual systens were measured by the 
"This I Believe" Itest cjeveloped i^y Harvey^l964, 1965). With this 'insiioa- 
nent subjects respond for two m^utes to each of 12 sentences such as • 
"This I beiiftve about teadiing" ox^^'Hiis.I believe about success"-. , Respondents 
cire instrix±ed "to write your opinions or beliefs >aboiit several tibpics. Please, 
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write at least two (2) sentences about each topic... Be sure to^'wirite v^t ^ 
you genuinely believe." In addition to ^ching and success, the teachers 
wrote belief statements to ten other referents: education, discipline, 
religion, friendship, people, individualized in Jtructicxij foroicjn aid, * 
insubordiJiation, pQliticiaiia^ and the American way of lif^. 

•Ihe oonplete^ protocols were coded by two* trained raters who 



f '7 " 

classified each into one oSthe four belief systems or'into an admixture ' 
of two systanns. The farbtocoiarwere al^ i^ted^ on seven dimensions identified 
by Harv^: openness, candoi;, evaluativeness , externality, cynicism, c^>tiinism 
and sinplicity-odnnplexity. The inter-scorer reliability coefficient for 
this sample was 89%. - " " ' • 

For purposes* of^ analyses the distributioif of ' belief system scores 
was divided into four" groups representing ihcr^<ising degrees oC ooncoptual 
ocnplexity. Group A ocaisisted of ei^t teachers vdiose primary belief system 
scores were System 1 and one teacher \^*iq. scored Syston 2. Group consisted 
of -13 teachers vATOs.e belief syston scores had elements of }^§^ Syston 1 ^d 
Syston 3. Eleven teachers \^ose primary belief 3ystem score was .System 3 
were ii>cluded^in Group C. Groip D consisted o£ five teadle^ \^se belief 
system. scores included admixtures of System 4. Gne teacher chose not to 
oonplete '^the "This I Believe*' Test v*iich reduced the "sanple size to 38 
teachers for the analyses involving belief) syst^ data. 

, Teacher-Student Interaction . Observation^ of approximately, an hour's 
duration were.cornpleted in the 39 ^classrooms by trained observers ^ usinq 
revised Hit-Steer Obseryaticai Systeyi^ Inter-oT^ehver roli/ibi Jity Wcib 87.8'A. 
For 32 of the 39 dDservatiomi completed the teachers oanip]ie(i with a rcxjiirrjt 
to schedule obiSf^tiohs during a social studies class. ^ 
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Classroon .observation scores w ere s tandai dized for minute time 

blocks to correct for differences ir/^total ^observation time, A ratio of 

pupil hits to* total teacher and pupi] hits was ooirputed for eadi classrooni 

a& an indicant of the aitount of influence students were permitted to share* 

since each new subcategory is correlated with it^ defining major category 

of pupil or teacher hits, a correction was orployed to remove the natural 

effects of, for exanple, classrocms with a high frequency of pupil hits . 

(±viously having a greater chance of having more expressing, attending, 

or noise pupil hits than clas^'roans with a^lcw frequency of pupil hits. 

Standardized T score eonversions wec:e calculated for each subcategory' 

based on its estimated valup which was predicted from its major category. ^ 

Classroon Climate . Following eadi classroon observation the teachers 

*. • 

\^re gjiven standardized written instnxrticns^ for administering the Orig^in 
Climate Questionnaire (Koenigs & Hess, Note 4) to their stixSents. The' 
instructions oiphasized that the students .be informed tliat their responses 
were confidential; Each teachef was given^an envelope in which to collect 
*the ^^tpleted questionnaires and asked to seal it in the presence of the 
children. . ^ . 

Ihe que^ionnaire consists of 24 Likert type itere which measure the 
extent to whidi students perceive that. their teacher (1) alJcws them control 
within the classroon, (2) encourages goal setting and (3) instrl^rmnt-il 
activity , to (4) realistic goals, encourages them to assune (5) perscnal . 
responsibility for their actions and (6) nijrtur^ a.sen^e of self confidence. 
Exanples are "The teacher gets upset when we ^try new things" and "The teacher 
tells us hew to use our ext^a time" . The conplete instmnent with scoring* 
instructions and validation data can be foi^d in deCharms - (1976) . 
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Twelve protocols -(six boys and six girls) were randondy selected 

to be- scored f ran each claSsroon\ and serve as the mean ^core received by 

-» 

each teacher. The maxiimm score"of the q\>estioi maire is 120 points. 
o 

Results ; 
Teacher Belief ^^tgrs and Classroana Interaption 

Using four belief system groips as thq independent variable 
and the ratio of pupil hits to total teaci^er and pupil hits as the dependent 
variat>le, a one-way analysis of Variai^ce was performed. Since propgrtiois 
are not nontBlly distributed, airfare sin transformation was performed can the 
ratio score for purposes of statistical analysis (Winer, 1962) . Table 1 
includes the rean percent of student influence for each belief systan group 
and indicates that students share increasingly more classroom influence with 
higher belief system teachers. Ihe results of the analysis approached y 
statistical significance (F(3,34) = 2.70, £<.0^) and. lend sijpport to the 
Kbenigs et al. (1977) denraistratiai of the same relationship. 

The analyses using the teacher and pupil "hit subcategories Provide 
insight into how teadiers' b^ilief systOTs affect the classroom experiences 
their .students have. Correlations with the bglief system diirensiois provide 
validity data for^the new subcategories. The correlations. between teachers' 
c^^enness, oonple^ty, and externality and the ratio of pupil .hits to total 
'hits in their classrooms aife +.43,+. 43, and -.42, respective])/. Teacher^ 
who score hi^ on openness and cotplexity and lew on extemaility are more 
JLikely to encourage their students to share in the influence process. 

The evaluativeness diinensicQ is negatively related to teacher inviting 
hits (r*i-.3o). Thus, evaluativeness is associated with ijtposinq teacher 
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hits (inviting and iitposing are rrutually exclusive) . Teachers v*io are open 
and complex are influenced by their stidents with expressions of hypotheses 
and opinions '(r=,+.48, +.38, respectively). Pi:5)il influence attempts scored 
noise ocdur in classroons where the teacher is ^cm on openness, candor, and 
oonplexity (r^ -.37, -.34). Relationships with th^ subcategory of 

attending were negligiJDle. j ' 

Analyses of variance with the belielTsi^tan grouping as the 
independent variable were ccmpleted for eadi'of the subcategories The 
standardized T scores for each category were entered as dependent variables. 
Significant differences between belief system groups were demonstrated for 
the pupil ej|4>ressing subcategory indicating that teachers with higher belief * 
systems encourage such oontributicxis frcm their studiaits more often thanK^ 
teadiers with less abstract^lief systelrs (F(3,34) = 3.47, £^.05). TablerT^ 
also includes data, expressed in terms of percentages, for each of the 
*^tjbcategories. For exanple, 3% of the pxpil hits i^the lowest belief system 
■group were e:^essing pcpil hits, whiic 15% of the pupil hits initiated iir 
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the classrooms of teachers in the highest group were scored e^qpressing. 
"ifeacher Belief Sygtems and Origin Climate ^ 

Table 2 presents the mean scores on the Origin Climte Questionnaire 
for each teacher belief system group. An analysis of^ variance with Origin 
Climate scores as the dependent variable, revealed signific^t differences 
between the .groups (F(3,34) = 4.01, £(.02), replicating the resets reported 
by Ko^igs et al. ..(1977). - ^ 

• \ 
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Classroon Interactioi ai:id Origin Climate 

Tto test the rdlaticnship between the degree of studeat ijifluence 
and the classroom cliiratc, the distribution of the ratio of pupil hits to 
total classrocm hits was dy/ided into three groins of J 3 cla^^^rooms each 
representing increasing amounts.^ of student Influence. Tabl^ 3 presents the 
nean Origin Cliirate scores for classrooms ^v*iere the proportion of student , 
influence was low, moderate^ilor high. Ihe analysis of variance was 
hi<^ly significant (F(2,36) =,6.27, £(.005), replicating th^ relationship 
reported by Koenigs et al. (1977). . 

Correlational Sialyses indicated th^t the e^ressing pupil hit 
subcategory was positively related to thfe mean^Origin Climate scores* 
(r= +.37), while the noise pxpil hit subcategory was' negatively, related 
(r= -.32). Analyses of variance were performed with each subcateigory's . 
distribution divided into tertiles to serve as tho independent variable. 
Mean Origin Climate scores serve as the dependent variable in each analysis. 

When the grouping v^iable was based on the distributioi of egress ing 
pt5>il hits, analysis of variance indicated that Origin Climate scores were 
higher in classes v*iere students influence their teachers with greater 
'amounts off expressing hits. Tabl6 4 presents the mean climate scores. The 
relat^sanshaf hii^ly significant (F(2,36) = 5.92, ^^006). 

The re^tionship between noise px^^il hits and Origjh Climate score^ 
was in the expected direction as can be seen in Table 5, but thd analysis 
did not reveal statistical significance. The results using the distiTl5tit iq^b 
of the subcategdrios of inviting, -imposinq, and MttnnrliiKj wt-n* nr^jl il>l' * 
thejfefore, are not reported 'here. ^ ' , ^ 
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With the replication' of Koenigsi, Fiedler and •deCharms' (1977) 
pattezn of results the conpatibility of person.il causation tifieory. 
(deChantB* 1968,1976) with^ the conceptual systems approach to ' 
coi^lexitl'^ (Harvey, 1964) has been oonfinted. The systeirs' teachers 
relv on to substantiate their belie-^s clearly affect the manner -in 
which they "interact With their stu3ents and influence the experifences 
students have in thrclassroon situation. 

The refineitents of "the te^r and stiiient influence subcategories 
were -proposed to determine/hether and how the nature of teacher and 
student hits v^ied given the .teacher's belief system. Their' inclusion 
net with sate dsgree of success. The correlational analyses that 
'examined "the relikcnships bet>^ the. diitensicns of the "This I Believer- 
Test and the new^ subcate^ries provide 'construct validation for the teacher 
hit subcategories and the" expressing and noise pupil hit subcategories. 
Conceptually , those categories are associated witii the teacher characterr 
istics that would be expected. The analyses" of variance, however, 
demonstrated significant difference bei^ teachers' belief sysb^ 
only for Jiie expressing pupil hits. The relationships of the subcategory 
of noise with belief systems and Oriqui climate are , promisinq enou<|h to ^ 

warrant pursuit. ' 

The lack of statistical strength for the other subcategories could 
be ejqjlained in several' ways . A lack of oonsonan"^ within the theoretical 
fraitework can be discounted as an explanation siW, by providing a, 
replication of -Kbeni^ et al./the r^laticnship/4t>;een peirsonal causation 
and belief systene is supported! In/tead, a^^eful examination of the 

18 
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operational definitions of the subcategories seems more appropriate. , 
As definecf^ attoiding pupil hits were scored v^en stud^ts initiated 
"on task" influence attempts. These included requests for six^ific 
infonration as well as requests for the teacher to sanction or approve 
^e students' woock or behavibr. According to personal causation theory 
Origins score higher on self confidence than do Pawns, who would be 
more likely to seel^. external approval for their actions. Requests 
for sanctioning, then, nay ^indicate students' insecurity oi: rigid 
adherence to teachers* rules. Although 'such requests are not "off 
task", they do not contribute. t(^ the constructive flow of a lesson as • 
attending hits should* VJhether- another pijpil hit subcategory that 
could extract requests for iirilediate approval would have a higher 

frequency *of occurrence in the classroons of System 1 teachers cotpared 

J, 

to higher belief system teadiers is an enpirical question, 

Hie teacher hit subcategories, inviting and irtfjosing, ware in con- 
ceptual accord with personal cateation theory js^^but operationally were 
not discrete enough to differentiate classroom, interaction patterns. 

J^' ^ ^ ' • ■ 

Bie Jact that the two subcategories are mutually exclusive is problematic. 

-J 

Inviting occx^rs ijofrequently in all classrcotis. Consequently, imposing 
was scored for all' other teacher hits, rather than discriininating 
between them. Cn^ way -to identify varieties of teachei^ hits of an 
irtpositional nature would be to obtain observational data from two 
classrooms vrfiose teachers enploy teaching styles that are clcarJl^y 
differ^t. f 
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Retxaming to the cbjectives of the study,, it spears that^the 

effort to refine the fttt-Steer Ctoservation System is itoving in a ^ 

prondsing directio^i, but is not entirely, cxxiclusive. Itote progress 

h^s been rtfede with the ptapil hit sibcategories than with the c ^ 

t^adier hit subcategories. .In fact, one study that has been reported 

elsewhere (Cohen, Note provides evidence that the pujnl hit 

subcategories can discriminate between teacher.^ who participated in 

an in-service jpersonal causation training program and those who did not. 

' . \ A • 

The goal of contributing to the integration of two theoretical approaches 



for understanding the classrpom is in §i^t. The th^oties proposed by 
deOiarrns and Hajrvey have been logically and consistently put to 
fth|>irical test over a 15 year period. Both approaches have moved fl 



the theoretical plane to the field based study of the classrocHi* 
^Addressed together, they pave a route capable of bringing researchers 



Cli 



.^ser 



to an understanding of the motivational (Ramies that occur 



between students and their teachers. 
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" . Tabl6 1 
ObservaticHi Data Means for Fovir Belief System Groups 



Belief System Groxy 



A 61 = 9) 
B (n = 13) 

t 

C (n = 11) 
D,(n = 5) 



Total Classroom Hits . Teacher Hits - - : - , Ptpil. Hits 
% Student Influence % Invite % Inpose % Express % Attend 



25 
28 
35 

39' 



9 



14 



13 



91 
91 
86 



14-^.1- 



„24^ 



15 



75 



71 



70 



79 



- » 

Tabl^ 2^4 ' 
7 Classroom Climato Scx^rcs for 

Four Teacher Belief ^jtjeiT^ Groips 

^ ^ • ' Mg^ l^pore on 
Belief System Gro\:p brigii/ Climate Questionnaire 



A (n = 9) • 




82.22 


B (n = 13) 




78.92 


C (n = 11), , ' 




87.82 


1^'^(n = 5) ^ 


> 


8^.40 









Note. Maxurain soorq = 120. 
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^ • Table 3 

Classroan Clinate Scores for 
■ Three Stvrient Influence Groups 

Mean Scx)re 

Peroent of Student Influence ^ - Origin Climate Questionnaire" 

Low (8% - 22%) 80.92 
Median (23% - 37%) 81.00 ^ V 

High (38% - 63%) U . , ' : " '89.38 ' ' 



Note. Maximun score = 120. 
Each group n = 13. 



Table 4 

Classroom Climate Scores for 
Three Expressing Pupil Hit Groips * 



Arount of Me^in Score cn 

Expressing Pipil Hits Origin Clinate C^:fcesticyinaire 

LOW (n = 13) . ' 79.69 
Mediun (n =13) \^ 82.62 
High (n = 13) 89.00 / 




Not^ MaxLnun score = 120. 
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. Table 5 
Classrocm Clinate ;5oores for 
Three Noise Pupil Hit Groups 



AnxDunt of 
Noise Pupil Hits 



* ^5ean' Score on 
Origin Clirate Qiestionnaire 



'iiigh (n = 13) 
Medium (n - 13) 
Low (n = 13) 



81.08 

85.25^ 

85.00 



Note. Maxinuin score = 120. 
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